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This issue of The Chautauquan contains the 
annual review of the progress of the Peace 
Movement which has been a feature much ap- 
preciated by our readers, especially those who 
studied the leading series on “The Friendship of 
Nations” in 1909 and Jane Addams’s “Newer 
Ideals of Peace” in the Chautauqua Course. We 
are reminded of these “background” studies hy 
of Re- 
wiews, which uses for a frontispiece a photo- 
graph of its famous editor, the late William 7. 
Stead, accompanying the following quotation 


the latest issue of the London Review 


from the article which he wrote for The Chau- 
tauquan: 

‘The world progresses with ever-increasing 
velocity towards the ideal of Internationalism 
Steam and electricity have made all the nations 
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of the world next-door neighbors. What the 
locomotive and the steamship have left undone 
the aeroplane will finish. Frontiers will be wiped 
out and almost before we know where we are 
mankind will find itself a political unit. Unfor- 
tunately progress in mechanical contrivances for 
the application of the discoveries of science has 
far outstripped the progress that has been made 
by the nations in the improvement of their inter- 
national political relations. To speed up political 
progress towards international justice and friend- 
ship is the most urgent duty lying before the 
human race.” 

Mr. Stead’s striking contribution to The 
Chautauquan was a stirring appeal not for Inter- 
national Peace (“no one will ever die for Peace 
and an ideal for which men do not care to shed 
their blood has no magic lure for the human 
heart. . . . Peace is a by-product of Inter- 
national Justice’) but for the ideal of Interna- 


tionalism. He wrote: 


‘The best service the University, School, the 
Teacher can confer upon the student is to kindle 
in his soul a passion to realize some lofty ideal. 
What ideal is there at the present day capable of 
forcing the imagination of the youth of Ameri- 
ca? . . . Towards the International World- 
State other nations are groping blindly, wander- 
ing hither and thither without compass, without 
guide. The Americans work confidently along a 
familiar path to a clearly defined goal. It is for 
the youth of America to send the American idea 
sweeping in triumph round the globe. . . It 
would give the youth of America something to 
lream of, to pray for, to labor at and if need be 
to die for. For the International World State, 
like all smaller federations, will not come into 
being without those pangs of labor which we 


call wav. But we shall fight to end our fighting, 
for we shall replace the armed anarchy of the 


nations by the established order of a World 
State based on liberty and defended by law ad- 
ministered by a Supreme Court of Justice and 
Arbitration. That is the ideal to which I wish 
the youth of America to turn their eyes. It is 
infinitely more glorious than that of Imperial 
conquest or of political domination. And it is 
preéminently the work that lies to the hand of 
the Americans, for they alone have practised on 
a continental scale the doctrines which had here- 
tofore been confined to the closets of philosoph- 
ers or the laboratory of the Swiss Republic.” 


‘The Schoolmaster” now in the White House 
has certainly seized an opportunity in the Mexi- 
can affair to test the practicability of the applica- 
tion of at least a Pan-American ideal of interna- 
tional mediation. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


PERSPECTIVE 


NEWS 
Mediation and Peace 


What the press and the average man called 
war, and what the government at Washington 
insisted was not war, but something short of it 
and in the nature of reprisals, came fortunately, 
to the profound satisfaction of the country, or 
of the best elements in it, to a halt as the result of 
the tender of “good offices” by the Washington 
representatives of Argentine, Brazil and Chile— 
the A-B-C of Latin America, in colloquial phrase. 
The tender of good offices is not mediation, and 
still less is it arbitration—although some of our 
belligerent politicians and yellow editors are not 
aware of this—but it may be the first step toward 
mediation. It is provided for in modern treaties. 
It is, aside from treaties, allowable and commend- 
able. President Wilson did not feel that he could 
afford to decline the tender; he probably had no 
wish to decline it. Its acceptance suspended hos- 
tilities at Vera Cruz and prevented other seiz- 
ures and demonstrations. A sort of tacit truce, 
and later a definite agreement for a truce, fol- 
lowed. The diplomatic move of the strongest and 
most enlightened Latin-American powers took 
the world by surprise, but it was a pleasant sur- 
prise. Indeed, the move marks a new departure ; 
it may prove to have opened a better era in Pan- 
American relations. 

Jingoes and sensationalists were disappoint- 
ed, and talked wicked and stupid nonsense about 
“our humiliation.” There was no humiliation; on 
the contrary, every thoughtful and fair-minded 
American heartily approved the move of the ad- 
ministration in welcoming the good offices of the 
stable and friendly southern powers. We want 
the friendship of Latin America and we want its 
trade; fear, prejudice and suspicion of our mo- 


tives and designs have long barred the way 10 
genuine friendship. Tours have been made by 
our statesmen and an ex-president in South 
Ailmerica for the purpose of removing fear and 
hostility, of reassuring our neighbors and winning 
their confidence. It is certain that the one deed 
under consideration has accomplished more than 
a thousand speeches would have accomplished. 

Moreover, in the old world, as in the new, we 
have been accused of selfishness, greed, arro- 
gance and hypocrisy. “The United States wants 
Mexico,” has been the explanation of our policy 
toward the unhappy country. Of course, the 
red-hot Jingo grabbers and ignorant swaggerers 
have furnished some basis for this view. But the 
view is erroneous and unjust. The American 
people have been misrepresented by the sensation- 
al and feverish press. They have not favored 
war or annexation, and they rejoiced in the first 
step toward mediation because it held out the 
hope of a settlement without more bloodshed, 
violence and savage passion. 

The difficulties in the way of a settlement and 
of peace in and with Mexico are very great. What 
will Huerta do? is the first question. Will he 
bow to fate and eliminate himself? If not, what 
will the mediators do? What other course is 
open to them and to us after all that has hap- 
pened? Again, after Huerta, what? many have 
been asking. Is there an alternative government 
in sight, one which all factions and “rebel” lead- 
ers will recognize and obey? 

But these doubts and obstacles furnish no ar- 
gument against the effort to find a solution and a 
way out. This has been the attitude of the coun- 
try, of its intelligence and character, as resolu- 
tions, interviews, editorials, statements, speeches 
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all over the land have demonstrated. Whatever 


may be in store for us, the repudiation of aggres 
sion, war and annexation talk by the American 
people is a solid moral fact, a victory for civiliza- 


tion and progress. We quote a few representa- 


tive utterances in this connection: 

The American Peace and Arbitration League sent 
a letter to President Wilson through its president, Hen- 
ry Clews, extending sympathy and aid in the Mexican 
crisis. “We have stood by you loyally in your splendid 
efforts to preserve peace and avoid war. We now up- 
hold your hands in the regrettable necessity and un- 
avoidable obligations of prompt action in the interests 
of the United States and of Mexico itself. It remains 
only to convince the world that this action is not for 
vengeance or aggression, but of necessity to maintain 
our position among the nations of the world and re- 
store national life, liberty and constitutional government 
to the people of Mexico.” 


Sympathy for the Mexican people and a hope that 
they might find “a way out of their distress” were ex- 
pressed in resolutions adopted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, representing 


17,000,000 Christian people of the United States, 
through the council’s commission of peace and ar- 
bitration The resolutions, which were telegraphed 


to President Wilson, declare that the thought of war 
between Mexico and the United States is “abhorrent 
to the vast majority of our people” and express gratifi- 
cation that “in our President and our Secretary of State 
we have men who are lovers of peace,” whose pur 
poses, it is hoped and expected, will be carried out 


Resolutions adopted by the international Peace 
Forum and telegraphed to President Wilson pledge the 
support of the forum “in the delicate situation now con- 
fronting this country” and urge “magnanimity rather 
than violence,” suggesting also “an invitation to the in- 
terested powers of the world to co-operate with us and 
all loyal Mexicans in the establishment of peace and 
stable government.” 


“I am very anxious for peace,” said Mrs. Charles 
R. Henrotin, honorary vice president of the Chicago 
Peace Society. “Let us avert war with Mexico and en- 
courage the country toward progress and peace.” 


“By all means the President should withdraw 
troops from Vera Cruz and suppress any other mani- 
festations of war,” said Mrs. Mary H. Wilmarth of 
the Peace Society, the Chicago Woman’s Club and sev- 
eral other organizations 


Miss Jane Addams said: “War with Mexico can 
be averted if the will to do so is strong enough. With- 
draw the troops from Vera Cruz if by so doing we can 
avert wholesale bloodshed and carnage.” 


President Lowell of Harvard: “President Wilson 
does not want a war; his cabinet do not want it; Con- 
gress does not want it; the country does not want it; 
certainly none of the Mexican leaders can want it, and 
when no one in authority wants war, there ought to be 
wisdom enough among the statesmen to avoid it.” 


++ 


Students at Hopkins Academy, Hadley, Mass., learn 
to work concrete as a regular part of their course in 
agriculture. 

- 


In a group of twenty-five boys taking “part-time” 
agricultural work in five agricultural schools in Massa- 
chusetts last year, two earned more than $300 each, 
twelve more than $200, and only three less than $100, 
from their farm produce. 


War and Waste in Colorado 
For a time the events in Mexico obscured 
the industrial war in Colorado’s coal mining dis- 
trict. Many of those who were so determined to 
carry civilization to Mexico seemed indifferent to 
the civilization of Colorado, although it was part 
of the United States. Yet it is that 


since September more American lives have been 


asserted 


lost in the sanguinary struggle in Colorado than 
in the three years of insurrection and revolution 
in Mexico. The jingo and the yellow editor are 
not interested in strikes when “bigger sport” is 
at hand—when slaughter and pillage and destruc- 
tion on a large scale is in prospect. 

The war in Colorado has been going on for 
months—in a sense, for years. 
late a 


It has been of 
Rifles, machine 
guns, explosives have been used; women and 
children 


war without quarter. 


have been slain; property has been 


burned and wrecked. Pitched battles have been 
fought, and the state government has seemed im- 
potent. Political timidity and cowardice have 
been charged by many, and “plutocratic domina- 
tion” of the state has been alleged even in mod- 
erate organs. Finally, after urgent appeals by 
the governor and editors of leading papers, the 
President ordered federal troops into the storm 
center of the state, the theater of warfare and 
lawlessness. The President acted with reluctance, 
for it was not clear that the state had done its 
duty, but he acted on the facts as they stood, 
making it plain that he was not interfering, tak- 
ing sides, settling the strike, but simply putting 
down insurrection and restoring peace and order. 

Which side was likely to benefit by the send- 
ing of troops—the striking miners, the mine 
operators, the enemies of labor unions? was the 
question that was at once raised, and that led to 
demonstrations and debates all over the country. 
But the President could not take that matter into 
account. War cannot be permitted either in the 
name of labor or in that of capital and property 
rights. War means anarchy, abdication by the 
government, the breakdown of the state’s insti- 
tutions. 

The issues of the Colorado strike are con- 
fused. The coal mine operators say that every 
question of wages, working hours, etc., had beet 
settled by concessions, and that the strikers were 
seeking to abolish the freedom of labor and to 
force the closed-shop policy on the companies 
against the wishes of 90 per cent of the miners. 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr., published statements in 
which this view was taken. The operators were 
fighting for the open shop, for freedom, for 
American principles, and could not consider arbi- 
tration or compromise. The strikers were tyrants 
or would-be tyrants, lawbreakers and rebels, and 
unconditional surrender must be demanded of 
them. 

The strikers and their friends resented and 
denounced this version. They have asserted that 
the companies have systematically violated the 
laws of the that 
been nominal or illusory ; that without a union the 


state ; their concessions have 
men are helpless, even to secure their legal rights, 
and that they have been fighting for the elemen- 
tary right of organization, rights enjoyed and ex- 
ercised by the companies at all times. 

The great outside public cannot pass on these 
issues of facts and principle. It can but deplore 
the rioting, the bloodshed, the violence, the sav- 
age and bitter animosities of the conflict, and 
hope or work for conciliation and arbitration. 
Such conflicts are a disgrace to our civilization, a 
reflection on the intelligence and character of the 
legislators and executive of the state. Before we 
talk of annexing and elevating Mexico or Central 
America, let us see to it that order and liberty, 
law and public morality, are respected and ob- 
served at home. Those who are shouting for 
foreign adventures have plenty to do at home, if 
Un fortun- 
ately, many of them are brainless, reckless and 


civilization be really their concern. 
hypocritical. What they want is excitement, 
True 
Without mur- 
der and slaughter, riot and confusion, life is too 


gratification for low and ignoble passions. 
civilization is too tame for them. 


dull for them. 
++ 


The Regulation of Insurance 


The decision which many regard as equal in 
importance to the first trust decision, and which 
not a few profess to view with anxiety and re- 
gret, was recently handed down by the federal 
Supreme Court. It dealt with the question of 
state regulation of fire insurance. The cases de- 
cided originated in Kansas, but similar cases have 
arisen all over the United States. Legislation 
regulating insurance rates, preventing arbitrary 
fixing of such rates by agreement, and ousting 
certain companies for violation of regulative 
statutes has not been uncommon in the last few 


years. Yet the principle that states may regulate 


insurance had not been finally established up to 
the moment of rendering the decision alluded to. 
And many were surprised to learn that the court 
had been unable to agree on the question, and 
that three of the judges had dissented from the 
opinion of the majority. 

What the court has decided and settled—for 
no reversal is at all likely—is the simple and 
fundamental question of right or power of regu- 
lation. The question, from the legal point of 
view, if not from the practical, had two sides. 
They are respectively well summed up in the 
majority and minority opinions. 

The following extract gives the majority 
view and the basis therefor: 

The State has stepped in and imposed con- 
ditions upon the companies restraining the ab- 
solute liberty which strictly private companies are 
permitted to exercise. These are based on the 
interest which the public had in the solvency of 
these companies, which would greatly affect the 
wealth of the country. The risk of insurance is 
scattered over a large territory, and insurance 
rates therefore become a public issue, and have 
greater public consequence than contracts be- 
tween individuals to do or not to do a particular 
thing whose effect stops with the individual. 

To the contention that the business is private, 
we have opposed the conception of public inter- 
est. We have shown that the business of insur- 
ance has very definite characteristics, with a 
reach of influence and consequence beyond and 
different from that of the ordinary business of 
the commercial world, to pursue which a greater 
liberty may be asserted. 

We may venture to observe that the price of 
insurance is not fixed over the counters of the 
companies by what Adam Smith called the hig- 
gling of the market, but is found in the counsels 
of the underwriters, promulgated in schedules of 
practically controlling constancy, which the ap- 
plicant for insurance is powerless to oppose, and 
which therefore has led to the assertion that the 
business of insurance is of a monopolistic char- 
acter, and that “it is illusory to speak of a liberty 
of contract.” 


This cannot fail to strike the average layman 
What the 
minority opinion fears is the abuse of the prin- 
What is not affected or 
clothed by public interest? Where will regulation 
stop if this be our test? 
opinion : 


as excellent sense and excellent law. 
ciple here laid down. 


To quote the minority 


Insurance is not production, nor manufac- 
ture, nor transportation, nor merchandise. The 
fact that insurance is strictly a private and per- 
sonal contract of indemnity, put on the extreme 
outside rim, removes it as far as any business 
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can be from those that are in their nature pub- 
lic. Considering, therefore, the nature of the sub- 
ject treated and the reason on which the court’s 
opinion is based, it is evident that the question is 
not a mere eritering wedge, but reaches the end 
from the beginning and announces the principle 
which points inevitably to the conclusion that the 
price of every article sold and the price of every 
service offered can be regulated by statute. 

It has been commonly supposed that the gen- 
eral power in the State to regulate prices was in- 
consistent with constitutional liberty. 

To deprive any person of either the right of 
private contract and the right of fixing a price is 
to take his property, since there can be no liberty 
of contract or profit of ownership if the price of 
its use or its sale is fixed by law. That right is 
the attribute of ownership. 

The power to regulate is an essential power 
of government, which can be exerted against the 
whole body of the public or the smallest business. 
But if mere size is the test, if the scope of busi- 
ness throughout the nation is a test—then every 
business with great capital and many customers 
distributed throughout the country must be treat- 
ed as affected, and the price of the goods on its 
shelves fixed by law. 

The price of newspapers, magazines, and the 
like could be fixed, because certainly nothing is 
more affected by the public interest, nothing is 
so dependent upon the public, nothing reaches so 
many persons, and so profoundly affects public 
thought and public business. 

Labor in the aggregate affects many, and so 
might be said to be impressed with a public inter- 
est which the court today holds is equivalent to a 
public use. If so, we might have in the United 
States under this decision a law making wages 
just as they had in England in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

However, these fears seem groundless. We 
must trust reason and experience. Abuse is al- 
ways possible, but not always probable. No one 
knows where or when regulation will stop. It 
may never stop. The courts are not called on to 
anticipate events. They deal with facts, with 
cases, with realities. Premature regulation is 
often prevented by them. But when public senti- 
ment is ripe, and the facts of life and industry 
are plain and “hard,” courts cannot be governed 
by fancies or vague fears. 
thing courts have to consider. Necessity, experi- 
ence, reasonable probability, available alternatives, 
the choice of evils—these are the factors that 


control decisions in difficult cases. 
$+ 


Pupils in a German school were recently tested as 
to their reading of newspapers. In the highest elemer.- 
tary class of forty-four, twenty-five read a newspaper 
every day; fifteen at least once a week, and four less 
frequently. 


Logic is not the only 


Commandments for Vacant Lots 

Every spring brings “clean-up” campaigns 
and clean-up weeks. Mayors issue appeals to 
citizens; Boy Scouts are enlisted; householders 
are urged to set their houses, yards and alleys in 
order. A _ well-regulated city needs no such 
crusades; it keeps itself clean at all times, and 
the taxpayers foot the bills without complaining 
The city that has its annual clean-up week does 
not stay clean, and the value of the “week” is 
chiefly moral and civic. Any move that teaches 
or exemplifies co-operation is a good thing, and 
indirectly it makes for better government at all 
times. 

Spring is also a time for various bulletins 
and appeals by improvement associations and 
One of 
the best lists of commandments issued is that of 
the Philadelphia 


lovers of nature, landscape and beauty. 


Suburban Planning Associa- 


tion. It relates to vacant lots, their use and 

abuse. 

Love your neighbor's lot as you do your own 
but be sure to love your own. 

Don’t plant tomato cans or rubbish on un- 
used land; their fruits are withered civic pride. 

Don’t allow tumble down buildings to stand 
on valuable land; they are financially wasteful; 
they create filth, invite vice and are a menace to 
life. 

A fence that has ceased to be a fence and has 
become an offense should be repaired or de- 
stroyed. 

Unregulated advertising on unused land pays 
for the maintenance of a public nuisance. 

School gardens are valuable adjuncts to edu- 
cation and recreation. They can be cultivated on 
an open lot. 

Let the children play on the unused land so 
that they may become strong and keep out of 
the hands of the law. 

Let not an inch of land be kept in idleness. 
It has a divine right to bear fruit and flowers 
and ever serve the highest interest of man. 

The Chicago health department has approved 
commandments. Other 
Every com- 


The commandments are as follows: 


and circulated these 
boards should follow its example. 
munity has vacant lots and free grounds; every 
community has felt the need of more playground 
space. Health, education and beauty are not too 
plentiful anywhere, and yet the so-called vacant 
lot offers opportunities in each of these directions. 
Knowledge and enterprise, as has been frequentry 
urged, are the only conditions of success 


++ 


In Wisconsin 72 towns have entered a State-wide 
social-center organization 
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Deposition of Christ 


Original terra cotta sculpture group of the 15th century 
School 


Probably by Giovanni Minello of the Paduar 


Property of the Rhode Island School of Design at Providence 


TWELVE MONTHS OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


S these words are being written the 
A United States is taking active 


measures against the Hvrerta cg.mye 

Mexico, and before hey are re id thes 
measures will have degenerated into d 
facto, if not formal, war or will have 


reasserted the peace that Americans de 
sire to maintain with all the world. Dur 
ing the critical days of late April the 
restrained temper of the American peo 
especially wher 


ple was noteworthy, 


contrasted with the temper of sixteen 


years before, preceding the Spanish- 
American War \ great country hav 
ing decided, rightly or wrongly, to s« 
cure a certain kind of redress found it 
possible to resort to various means of 
without embarking 


obtaining amends 


formally on the uncharted sea of actua 


*Publicist of World Peace Foundation 


Denys P. Myers” 


war; a great people did not lightly or 
even enthusiastically resort to force in 


ts international affairs. The facts indi 
ite distinctive practical and ethica 
gail in the movement toward assured 
peace 

Not only can so much be said in re 
spect to the sudden arising of what 
seemed to be a war crisis; the finale is 
still more striking. For when the 
American public was resigning 


to a state of war the world’s peace ma 
chinery suddenly interposed in its most 
elastic form and in a twinkling fear w 


changed to hope, gradually to become a 


to hye 


publ c conviction that there was 
neace, not war, with Mexico, and that 
the Mexican people once more would 
enjoy order and prosperity. The ac 


ceptance of mediation from Brazil, Ar- 


gentina and Chile does not mean that 
the reassertion of peace is either an 
easy or a quick task, and we may ex- 
pect difficulties to arise in the course 


1f negotiations. Yet the machinery, as 
it exists, is absolutely elastic, and there 
should be no doubt of its successful, 
even though slow, result. The United 


tenders of 


States has been a party t 
good offices or mediation nearly a hun- 
und in only one case did it 
falmaceda of Chile in 1891, 


had finally refused to 


dred time 
fail, that of 
when, after he 
settle with the revolutionaries, his de- 
cision eventuated in his enforced sui 
cide. Certainly a method with such a 
record is worthy of all faith 
Nations, like 
learn, and the field of knowledge they 
are now cultivating most rapidly, per- 


individuals, live and 
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haps, is that relating to new and up-to- 
date organs of government. Of these 
mone are more important than those 
which concern the peace question. Pa- 
cific blockade and reprisals having been 
resorted to in Mexico, we may confi- 
dently expect that those matters, now in 
a fluid state, will be rapidly reduced to 
rule so that future Mexican situations 
shall be neither parlous nor nondescript. 
This process of giving the body politic 
new organs responsive to present con- 
ditions is a phase of the official move- 
ment toward peace, to the activities of 
which in the past year I want first to call 
attention. 

On April 24, 1913, an American note 
was sent out proposing to 39 govern- 
ments the establishment of a commis- 
sion of inquiry to report before any 
declaration of war on disputes not set- 
tled by diplomacy. On April 24, 1914, 
35 governments had accepted the pro- 
posal in principle, 13 treaties had been 
negotiated and negotiations were pend- 
ing with some half a dozen other na- 
tions. Never in diplomatic history has 
any new proposal made so rapid a head- 
way and met with such a success. The 
world was ready for a new diplomatic 
organ to hold war in the background 
and Secretary Bryan was fortunate 
enough to prepare the organ. There 
still remains the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple by other for 
which will doubtless be accomplished 
by the third Hague Conference; after 
which it will be possible to make still 
farther whose sugges- 
tion might now seem chimerical. 

The Second Hague Conference pro 
vided for a program committee to pre- 
pare the the Third 
Conference, technically due next year 
Each country was expected to appoint 
a preliminary committee to report mat 
ters which, from a national point of 
view, might profitably be made a part 
of the deliberations of the coming Con 


powers themselves, 


advances 


mere 


preliminaries of 


ference: several such committees have 
been formally at wdrk and in all the 
principal chancelleries experts have 
been making studies to that end. The 
organs of international initiative are, 
however, still undeveloped and during 


the winter it was feared that appointing 
of the program committee might go by 
default. The Department of State con- 
sequently asked the Dutch government 
to take the initiative and suggested the 
diplomatic corps The 
Hague as a program committee. This 
proposal is being acted on. solving the 


accredited to 
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impasse that was threatening to para- 
lyze effort. 

Sir Edward Grey in a speech at Man- 
chester, England, on February 3 predict- 
ed that the time is coming when, “if 
war breaks out between any two coun- 
tries, the other countries will rush to 
stamp it out with as little suspicion of 
the purity of each other’s motives as 
neighbors would rush to help each other 
to put out a fire.” Sir Edward had in 
mind the action of the, European pow 
ers in the Balkan wars which were 
brought to an end by the treaty of 
Bukharest of September 29, 1913. The 
first Balkan War had broken out just 
a year before and throughout the whole 
period the ambassadors 
London had sat in 
conference advising the 
the interests of adjusting 
their own interests toward the desired 
end of a cessation of conflict. A great 
deal of flippant criticism has been made 
of this conference, but its two demon 
strated results cannot be 
First, it met; that was a phenomenon 
impossible not so very long before and 
one that sets a precedent of the 
est importance. Second, it prevented a 
general European conflict over the 
Turkish question, which had long been 
predicted. It facilitated peace and its 
existence the ll 


accredited to 
close and friendly 
combatants in 


peace and 


minimized 


great 


resulted in desires of all 


parties being more nearly satisfied or 
successfully compromised than could 
have been the case otherwise. But the 


great significance of the conference will 
remain fact of its existence, 
tending the day when such conclaves of 
the neighborhood will meet by right and 
Neutrals have de 
new their 
and the peace. Its 
utility demonstrated, suspicion and fear 


the por- 


not merely by grace. 


veloped a organ in own in 


terest interest of 


of it will rapidly disappear, and formal 
will result. 

character but destined 
nfluence in 


constitution of it 

Semi-official in 
to have a great developing 
the 
the Union of International 
at Brussels which in June last held its 
Second World Congress, 22 governments 
and 169 international organizations par 
ticipating in the proceedings. The pro 
gram dealt with questions of interna 
tional organization and the codification 
of action already taken by the existing 
associations the 
the second issue of the “Annual of In 
ternational Life” was published, giving 
information about 510 organ 


News concerning all these ts 


peace machinery of government is 


Associations 


Tust before congress 


essential 


izations. 


published in the monthly “La Vie Inter. 
nationale.” The Union itself is co. 
ordinating information and evolving 
practical plans for developing proper 
organs to perform official international 
work, among which may be mentioned 
the consolidation of all administrative 
international bureaus into a single or- 
ganism capable of easily assuming new 
duties as they are called for. 

\ year of propaganda is always dif- 
ferent from any other year and the past 
twelve months has had its full share 
of new problems and accomplishments, 
The peace movement has become a well- 
articulated 


Organism for propagating 
common sense in relation to foreign re- 
iations. The American Peace Society 


as the parent membership organization 
now has practically lesser or- 
ganization affiliated with it as a branch, 


and 


every 


have been 
formed in states hitherto unrepresented 


many new branches 
Thirty-three states are now organized, 
and with other affiliated societies, the 
work of individual propaganda is mov- 
ing forward rapidly. 

Several thousand new members have 
been added to the ranks of peace so- 
cieties during the year, and such or- 
ganizations as the Congregational and 
Unitarian churches, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution are definitely 
studying the the 
movement either through special meet- 
ings or by regular courses of instruc- 
tion \ has 


various phases of 


steady campaign gone 
on for the repeal of the toll-exemption 
clause of the Panama Canal act and 
this has done much to foster sentiment 
in favor of the President’s attitude 

On February 10, 1914, Andrew Car- 
negie founded the Church Peace Union 
with an endowment of $2,000,000 and 
constituted as its trustees a representa- 
tive number of denominational leaders 
It is hoped that the Union will not only 
perform a very useful service but will 
serve to bring the denominations into 
a closer harmony through co-operation 


on an interest common to them all 
Plans of work for the Union have not 
yet been decided upon 


The Carnegie Endowment for Inte 
national Peace might 
scholarly agent of the 
large part of its large income is made 
over to other organizations without dis- 
of nationality, and it is thus 
having an effect on propa- 
ganda throughout the world. Its off 
cials do not attempt to dictate the meth- 


he defined as the 
movement \ 
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tion 
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ods of work of aided organizations, but 
their suggestions have done much to co- 
ordinate and render pacifist endeavor 
practical. Regulations with other socie- 
ties are conducted through the Division 
of Intercourse and Education, which also 
has charge of the professorial ex- 
changes with Japan and South America. 
Connected with it in purpose is the 
American Association for International 
Conciliation, whose excellent pamphlets 
are doing much to make the public un- 
derstand its true interest in peace and 
which has now established a Pan Ameri 
tan department to foster good 
tions with that part of the world 
Endowment’s 
and History has arranged for 153 mono 


rela- 
The 
Division of Economics 
graphs covering every phase of the war 
question, and is receiving manuscripts 
This 
series will be not only an encyclopedia 
jut a compelling argument on the effects 
of war in all its phases. The Division 
of International Law is enjoying the ad- 
vice of the International 
Law, the body of 
which has done much to develop the re- 
lations of basis of 
By assuming the expense of Institute 
members in attending its meetings, the 
Division has virtually established an un- 
oficial Hague conference annually. In 
ways too numerous to specify the Di 
vision is undertaking to encourage a 
knowledge of and interest in interna- 
tional law and to determine the exact 
present status of the science in order 
that progress may be made from a solid 
ground of fact. 


ad arranging their publication 


Institute of 


famous publicists 


states on the law. 


World Peace Foundation occupies a 
middle ground between the purely 
propagandist organization and the purely 
scientific one. It is the *principal peace 
agency in the world for, making gener- 
ally available the facts relating to peace 
and the development of peace machinery 
Its work is at once scientifically accur- 
ate and popular. It aims at the same 
time to bring the peace message to all 
people and to work steadily for the de- 
velopment of better international organs. 
The feature of its work, therefore, with 
which the public comes most in contact 
is its literature, distributed freely and 
covering all phases of the movement 
the armaments to the 
latest Mexican turn. In the past year 
the distribution of literature on request 
and the demand for information have 
doubled in quantity and in quality. The 
intelligence and understanding shown in 
requests has greatly increased, demon- 


from drain of 
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strating that people in general are tak- 


ing a deeper interest in pacifist meas- 
ures. 


One of the convictions of peace work- 
ers for some time has been that a very 
large amount of peace sentiment has ex- 
isted without becoming audible. A few 
months ago Albert G. Bryant came to 
World Peace Foundation as organiza- 
tion director charged with the duty of 
this latent sentiment. The 
process chosen was the appointment of 
boards of commissioners in each state, 
to be in touch with the Foundation but 
About a third,of 
the states now have such boards, com- 
posed of the most prominent citizens of 
the communities and capable always of 


organizing 


to act autonomously 


making their influence felt locally and 
at Washington in the interests of peace 
and justice. 


Another phase of the Foundation’s 
work of far-reaching and significant im 
portance relates to college and university 
instruction and student bodies. Charles 
H. Levermore is devoting his energies 
to introducing into collegiate curricula 
instruction on international law and re- 
lations. Professors for the most part de 
vote some time to such subjects, but in 
many cases the attention paid to them 
is inadequate, and the work of the de- 
partment lies along the lines of urging 
and 
This work 
has met with encouraging responses and 
a notable success. George W. Nasmyth 
in the same general field is getting into 
touch with the student, especially the 
foreign student. In the field of second- 


the necessity of such instruction 


rendering it easy to give 


ary schools the American School Peace 
League has extended its influence among 
teachers and normal students until it is 
nation-wide and through its efforts the 
principles of international good will are 
being taught to the pupils along with 
the three R’s 


This rapid review of a great move 
ment in which converge the innumer- 
able threads of international neighborli- 
ness and common interest must of ne- 
cessity leave many matters untouched, 
and at best can only mention some of 
The thou- 
sands of lectures delivered, the enor- 
mous amount of work done in the tech- 
nical fields of international relations 
which has served to make peace more 
sure, these and many other phases of 
activity must be passed over. 


the most striking activities. 
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WOMEN MAKERS OF STAINED 
GLASS WINDOWS 
Jane H. Long 


A of work which few women 
have entered is the making of 
Stained glass windows. This beautiful 
art, which reached its highest develop- 
ment in the splendid windows of the 
thirteenth century, has had a modern re- 
vival. The work produced at the pres- 
ent time is admirable and is growing 
constantly more lovely. 

Chautauquans, whose interest in art 
and in crafts is ever increasing, will be 
interested to know of women who 
have achieved success in the craft. They 
are Miss J. P. Wickham and Miss M. J. 
Stone, whose work is to be seen in New 
York and in many places in the vicinity. 
While looking at their windows full of 
charm, feeling and color one wonders 
that other women gifted in art 
are not entering the same delightful oc- 
cupation. 


two 


many 


The whole process is interesting from 
the moment an artist in stained glass is 
given an She first makes a 
sketch to scale for the window whose 
approximate dimensions are furnished 
This is submitted for approval of 
the design. On this preliminary sketch 
any alterations or additions may be made 
but not in the final approved sketch. 
The drawing is, of course, only approxi- 
mate in values and color. 

On the side contracts are 
drawn up. Then the accurate work be- 
Exact dimensions are obtained 
and cartoons—full sized drawings—are 
made according to details of the 
O K’d sketch. 

In the next step the skill of the artist 
helpers makes or mars the 
window. This is the choice of the glass 
and its selection palette for 
what is often called “painting in glass.” 
This part of the work requires as much 
good taste and knowledge as that pos- 
sessed by painters in oil or in water 
colors. 

Miss Wickham that it is the 
quality of the glass more than the color 
that produces charm. We 
stand this more easily when we remem- 


order. 


her. 


business 
gins. 


the 


or artist 


sets the 


says 


can under- 
ber that a stained glass window, being 
made to have the light come through 
from the outside, is a constant revelation 
of texture. 

Some of the detail, such as faces and 
That 
most approved 

little 


hands, is painted on plain glass. 


has to be fired, but the 


modern methods use as painted 
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wlass as possibie. Miss Wickham 
and Miss Stone make a point of choos. 
ing the glass for their windows them 
selves, never leaving the selection to 


the manufacturing helpers. 

Aiter the choice of glass comes the 
leading. The lines of the window are an 
important part of a beautiful result. 

Undoubtedly stained glass is a difficult 
material to work in but according to the 
experiences of Miss Wickham the fin- 
ished window is usually much more 
charming than the sketch. The artist 
who has a genuine interest in his ma- 
terial, who loves stained glass as a medi- 
um, succeeds 

\t 136 East goth Street, New York 
City, the temporary studio of Miss 
Wickham and Miss Stone, are many fas- 
cinating sketches and cartoons made by 
them for their work. The sketches done 
in water color give an idea of the effect 
of the finished window. 

In the kindergarten room of St. Bar 
tholomew’s Parish House is a lovely 
memorial window, by these artists. The 
subject is a child with a sweet serious 
face suggesting the Christ Child, com 
ing forward through a field of flowers. 

In the hall of the President's house 
at Princeton Miss Wickham and Miss 
Stone have placed a window. The sub- 
ject is Aristotle, the figure taken from 
“The School of Athens,” a fresco in 
Raphael's Stanze in the Vatican in Rome 
The noble figure of the Philosopher 
makes an inspiring window and seems 
especially appropriate for the position 
it occupies. 

The little sketch in our illustration 
was made for a memorial window im a 
church at St. James, Long Island 
Through a vine-wreathed window, which 
seems a part*of a pergola, we see be 
yond flowers and cypress trees the blue 





of distant water 

The other illustration is a photograph 
of a window in the First Church 
Waterbury, Connecticut. There are @ 
reality two windows with one design 
The composition has such unity, how- 
ever, that at first it does not occur 10 





you that there is more than one window 
Marv Magdalen with the jar of omt 
ment kneels before Christ The treat 
rent is very beautiful in the gentleness M 
MARY MAGDALEN BRINGS THE JAR OF OINTMENT TO CHRIS1 dignity and nobility of the figures 
Window ade by Miss Wickham and Miss Stone for the First Church, Waterbury the feeling they express 
Conn 
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JAMES, LONG ISLAND 


Work of Miss Wickham and Miss Stone 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


Organ Improvements --- Federation Day --- Mrs. Bertha Kunz 
Baker Heads School of Expression--Other Announcements 


Improvements of Massey Memorial Or- 
gan , 

Mr. Chester D. Massey of Toronto, 
Canada, has just authorized an expendi- 
ture of nearly $2,000 for improvements 
in the Hart A. Massey Memorial Or- 
gan in the Amphitheater. The work 
has been entrusted to Mr. Herman 
Stahl of Erie, Pa., who has the regular 
contract for tuning and keeping the or- 
gan in condition, and is under the gen- 
eral supervision of Mr. Henry B. Vin- 
cent, resident organist. 

All of the changes are designed to 
increase the general 
the organ and bring it more complete- 
ly under the control of the organist. 
In order to increase the power of the 
Swell, thus putting a greater volume of 
one under expressive control, two new 
stops are to be added, a Tubia Plena of 
61 notes and a Suaba Flute of 61 notes, 
addi- 


tional stop knobs at the keyboard. Cer- 


effectiveness of 


with separate swell boxes and 


tain of the Choir stops are to be en- 
closed in a swell box to gain expres- 
is to be 
moved to the front of the organ where 
it will be more effective. Other im- 
provements include the renewal of 
every valve in the organ, the repairing 
of the combination pistons, new motor 
bellows for the Tremolos, and replace- 
ment of the electrical connections 
throughout the instrument. These im- 
provements, of course, are in addition 
to the general overhauling of the organ 
which is done regularly each spring. 
The Massey Memorial Organ, built 
in 1907 by the Warren Organ Company 
of Woodstock, Ontario, at 
$25,000, was the gift of the Massey 
Estate as a memorial to Hart A. Mas 


sion, and the Vox Humana 


a cost of 


sey, a former trustee and always a 
generous friend of the Institution. His 
son, Mr. Chester D. Massey, was for 
many years a trustee and is now an 
Mr. Vincent Massey, 
at present a member of the Board, is 
the representative of the third genera- 
tion of a family that has been deeply 
interested in Chautauqua from the be- 
ginning. This gift for the improve- 
ment of the organ is therefore only 
another indication of the generous and 
continued interest of the Massey family 


in Chautauqua. 


honorary trustee. 


Federation Day 

The success of Federation Day in 
1913, the popularity of Mrs. ‘Penny- 
backer at Chautauqua and the large 
part which Chautauqua has had in the 
Woman’s Club movement have led to 
the setting aside of Saturday, August 
8th, as Federation Day the coming sum- 
mer. It is with peculiar pleasure that 
the Department of Instruction is able 
to announce that Mrs. Pennybacker will 
again be the speaker of the day. Her 
long interest in Chautauqua and her 
valuable help in the Woman's Club and 
other activities of the Institution have 
made all Chautauquans follow her 
career in the General Federation with 
friendly Mrs. Pennybacker 
was President of the Texas State Fed- 
eration, 1904-6; Treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Federation, 1904-6; Auditor and 
Chairman of Program Committee 1906- 
8; and at the San Francisco Biennial 
in 1912 was elected President. 


interest. 


Besides 
Day address she will 
give a talk during the following week. 


the Federation 


Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker Head of 
School of Expression for Season 
Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker of New 

York City, always a great favorite at 

Chautauqua, will act as head of the 

School of Expression during the leave 

of absence of Prof. S. H. Clark who 

will spend the summer in Europe. Mrs 

Baker was for many years co-principal 

of the school with Mrs. Emily M. 

Bishop and ‘Prof. Clark. On the pub- 

lit program she will give a series of 

reading hours, July 6-10, on “Poetry in 
the Life of Today,” with sub-topics as 
follows: 1. “Joys of Nature,” 2. “Songs 

“Ballads of Action,” 

Awakening Social Conscious- 


of Sentiment,” 3 
4. “The 
ness,” 5. “Consciousness of Spirit.” She 
will also give two evening recitals as 
follows: July 6, “Milestones” by Arnold 
Bennett, August 5, “The Yellow Jack- 
et,” by Hazelton and Benrimo 


Mrs. Baker was born in’ Erie, Pa., 
taught for nine years Lauguages and 
Literature in the Erie High School 


and has been widely trained both in 
this country and 
platform work. Her connection with 
Chautauqua began in 1890 and she has 


lectured and read in all parts of the 


in Europe for her 
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country since that time. She is the 
author of the following volumes: “Art 
in Education of the Emotions,” “Prac- 
tical Problems in Literary Interpreta- 
tion, “Studies in Emotional Expres- 
sion.” Her many friends will welcome 
her return to Chautauqua both in her 
teaching and platform work. 


Illustrated Lecture by Famous Bird 
Painter 

Professor Louis Agassiz Fuertes of 

Ithaca, New York, perhaps the fore- 

most bird painter of the country, will 

give an illustrated lecture on Friday 


evening, July 3, on the Andes of Co- 
lombia Prof. Fuertes has made a 
number of visits to little known parts 
of South America and will from the 


wealth of his material bring the most 
the 
most beautiful mountain scenery of the 
world. 


striking photographs of some of 
He will discuss the subject from 
the naturalist’s point of view 

Prof. Fuertes is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University and began the painting 
of birds at only twenty-two years of 
age. 
artist 


He is known as the greatest bird 
Audubon. He illus- 
trated a large number of volumes, paint- 


since has 
ed the Habitat groups in the American 
Natural New 
York, and twenty-five decorative panels 
in New 
be of great interest to the members of 
the Bird and Tree Club and it is hoped 
that a conference of those interested in 
life held aus- 
pieces of this organization at some time 


Museum of History in 


Haven, Conn. His coming will 


bird will be under the 
during his stay. 

Panama-Pacific Exposition Lecture 

Dr. Frederick V. Fisher, Head of the 
Bureau of Lectures, ‘Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, returns to Chautauqua to 
deliver an illustrated lecture on Thurs 
day evening, July 30th. He has chosen 
as his subject “The City of Dreams,” 


and deals with the ideals of the archi- 


tects, builders, painters, sculptors, 
landscape architects and _ exhibitors, 
and associates all with the dream of 


social service, up-lift and world peace 
which have characterized the plans of 
the the from 
the beginning. 

Those 
1913 will remember the magnificent mo 


Directors of Exposition 


who were at Chautauqua in 


tion and which 
illustrated Dr 
] 


He is deeply interested 


stereopticon pictures 


Fisher’s lecture last 


summer in the 


Chautauqua movement, having been 


Manager of the Ogden Chautauqua 


The Chautauquan 


C. L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


_ In the Home Reading of the 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English 
are covered in a four years’ 


Chautauqua 
American, and Continental European su 
course of 
The Round Table Department contains study | 


Literary and Scientific Circle 
bjects 
each year is complete in Itself 


ielps and other items of interest 


which 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 717-720 inclusive 
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A BEAUTIFUL TERRA COTTA 
The bust of the youthful Saint John 
by Benedetto da Majano, shown on the 


cover of this number, is the pruperty of 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
It is executed in terracotta and painted 
with a charming color scheme. Although 
it has not the transparency and purity of 
marble sculptures of similar type, it re 


veals more, perhaps of the artist's true 
personality than do the marbles, since 
terracotta is more immediately respon 


sive to the quick-working mind and hand 
of the artist 
ly individualized enforced by 
the flesh, the 
pink cheeks, the dark brown head, the 


The realism of the strong 
head is 
naturalistic color of the 
fresh tones of the red drapery 


“Last year after reading ‘Mornings 
with Masters of -Art’ I was delight 
discover in the Carnegie Institute cop 
of the doors which Dr. Powers de 
scribed, and this year I spent a pleasai 
afternoon th 


examining the statues wi 
which I had become acquainted through 
of Greek Art.’” 


** * 


the ‘Message 


The 


Pennsylvania, listened to a lecture on th 


Victorian Circle of Oil City 


Panama Canal on Chautauqua Day 
** * 
@ C.4L. S.C 
Class of ‘84, are to lay their class tablet 
Hall of 
This will complete 


“The Irrepressibles,” 


in the floor of the Philosophy 


this coming summer 


New York 


the mosaic semi-circle around the ros- 
trum 
* * * 


“neveag a GC. L. & 4 
hand on the train led to 


book in my 
a pleasant ac- 
quaintance with a lady who was also a 
Chautauqua reader,” says a Denver ’14 


** * 


\ Dickens Class girl in Kingsley, 


Pennsylvania, writes “In ‘Mental 
Growth and Control’ we were told to 
start a habit and watch it grow. | 


tried to grow the habit of speaking or 
playing on the piano or violin in public 
been hard to 


when asked to, and it has 


do it but I can see 
a little and | can do a little 


etter than I could formerly 


even in a small way, 
develop 
' 


“| have enjoyed the whole four years 


thing that 
in my life. It has developed 
such 
than 


many book clubs 


is much as any ever inter- 


sted me 
1 taste for better reading and 


books 


ny late 


are more interesting to me 

fiction that so 
exploit.” 

ss . 

The Chautauqua Circle at Oak Bluffs, 

sland of Martha’s Vineyar 


rganized two years ago by 


1, was 
a clergy! 
who gave himself unstintedly to making 


successful. Upon his recent 


the work 


removal to another parish the circle 


ined in a farewell which showed their 


ippreciation and gratitude. Some 


written by a member were received with 


high approval. 
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How to Apply for the Annual Certifi- 
cate 

Answering Review Question Papers 

# “memoranda” is not a required part 

of the C. L. S. C. plan, but is strongly 

recommended; and those who have car- 

the 


approval of it. 


fed out this feature of work are 


mthusiastic in their 
There 
who read the course thoughtfully, but 
who through limitations of various sorts 
fnd writing a difficult task. The C. L 
§. C. has anticipated this difficulty and 


are many members, however, 


its requirements make due allowance 
for it. Every member who has read 
the entire prescribed course for the 
wurrent year is entitled to the Annual 
Certificate To secure the certificate 
write the titles of the four books and 
the required series of this year. Mark 
them “Read.” State that you have 
tead the Highways and Byways for 
amy nine months since June, 1913. Al 
ways retain a copy of your written 
work. Send your answers, enclosing 6c 


n stamps to cover cost of wrapping 


and mailing Certificate, to C. L. S. ¢ 
Department. Chautauqua 


Chautauqua, New York. 


Institution, 


** * 

The Hellenic Chautauqua Circle of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, celebrated Chautau 
qua Day with appropriate exercises. 


*_* * 


A Louisiana 1914 has done her read- 


ing in a lookout built high in a live 
oak tree. 

** * 
The Circle at St. Cloud, New Jersey, 


had a gala time on Saturday, April 25, 


when the members turned out in full 
force for a visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. They were 


rare guide in 
Miss Faxon, a member of the Museum 
staff, who led them through the rooms 
dedicated to Cretan relics with their 
fascinating collections and introduced 
the delighted Chautauquans to quaint 
old Greek vases of which the Museum 
The crowd- 
ed two hours were all and 
the final was found in the re- 
markable casts of the Parthenon 
the Acropolis and the copies of the 
casts which gave to 
dents a genuine idea of the majesty of 
have handed 


fortunate in having a 


has a notable collection. 
too short 
touch 
and 
stu- 


these Greek 


the treasures which been 


down to them 


** * 
“I took up the Home Reading Cours« 
for its profit but I have found it divert 
ing as well,” writes a 1914. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Littte Essays 1n Literature AND LIFE. 
By Richard Burton. New York: The 
Century Company. $1.25 net. 

This volume of distinctly familiar es- 

says will be heartily welcomed by those 

who have read Dr. Burton's “Literary 

Likings and Forces in Fiction,” and 

those who have read these essays in The 

Bellman will rejoice to possess them in 

permanent form. 

In his foreword, the author, after 
speaking of the formal and the familiar 
essayist, says of the latter, “It should 
touch many a deep thing in a way to 
quicken the sense of the charm, wonder, 
ind terror of the earth. The essayist 
can fly high, if he but have wings, and 
he can dive deeper than any plummet 
line of the intellect, should it happen 
that the spirit move him. It is thus the 
ambition of the familiar essayist to 
speak* wisdom albeit debonairly, to be 
thought-provoking without heaviness, 
and helpful without didacticism.” 

It is not too much to say that Dr. 
Burton has attained his ambition in this 
collection of charming essays, for they 
are of unusual force, unusual for their 
grace and charm of style, distinctive for 
their genial humor, inspiring in their 
idealism, and instructive on account of 
their richness of thought. Dr. Burton 
has clearly shown what the essay may 
be made to do when in the hands of a 
literary genius and one who is at the 
same time a hopeful lover of his fellow 
men. He does not preach, but he makes 
one think, and feel, and aspire, which is 
far better. 


All the essays are so short that any 
one of them may be read in ten min- 
utes, and yet meaty enough to furnish 
food for reflection for the whole day. 
They are grouped under five headings: 
Nature, Man and Society, Art and Let- 
ters, Education, and Facetiae. There 
are 67 in all and most of them are un- 
der the heading “Man and Society” and 
“Art and Letters.” 

Most of the titles reveal a rare skill 
in the art of naming and so arouse the 
reader's attention from the first. For in- 
stance, who does not at once feel more 
than his curiosity aroused when he 
comes to such a title as “Book One 
Hundred One”? And he is repaid for 
reading that essay for it contains some 
excellent suggestions for those who may 
have been too much impressed by lists 
of books for prescribed reading and 
shows the advantage of discovering a 
book for one’s self and enjoying it all 
the more as one’s private possession. 

Many of the essays are reviews of 
books and many others most suggestive 
comments upon writers, while all teem 
with literary allusions so tactfully intro- 
duced as to reveal both the wide read- 
ing and the critical acumen of the 
author and to please the reader. The 
author’s lively interest in the drama is 
evident and never for a moment does 
he allow his reader to think of litera- 
ture as something alien to life, but 
rather as life itself artistically portrayed 


and vitally reproduced so as to quicken 


. literary consciousness. 


We heartily commend this book to all 
lovers of literature and of life. As to 
many Chautauquans who know Dr. Bur- 
ton, or have heard him, a single word is 
sufficient. 

A book so full of valuable information 
could be rendered still more useful by 
the addition of a topical index 

Charles Elbert Rhodes. 


Kevier’s Die pREI GERECHTEN KAMMA- 
CHER. Edited by Harry T. Collings. 
Boston and New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 35 cents. 

The Modern Language Series has added 

to its German texts one of the little 

masterpieces of the writer who has been 
called the “Shakespeare of the Novelle.” 

An introduction gives a sketch of Kel- 

ler’s life and a bibliography of his 

works. The notes are well made and 
the vocabulary is complete. 


A Man’s Reacu. By Charles Edward 
Locke. New York: Eaton and Mains, 
$1.00 net. 

Here are gathered together some 27 dis- 

cussions on such practical themes as A 

Cheerful Countenance, Ideals and What 

They Cost, Heroism in Everyday Life, 

The Gospel of Rest and Health, etc. 

Mr. Locke sends out his book to those 

who believe that “the good is the enemy 

of the best,” and throughout these chap- 

ters he constantly emphasizes the im- 

portance and need of high ideals in 

every phase of our life. Many perti- 
nent quotations are used effectively. 


THe Dear. By Harry Best. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Company. $1.00 
net. 

The object of this study of the deaf is 

to consider primarily the attitude of so- 

ciety or the state in America towards 
them. The purpose of the book is two- 
fold. Part I deals with the position of 
the deaf in society and Part II with 
the provisions made for their education. 

Mr. Best covers ground hitherto wholly 

neglected. The book will be found 

valuable by all who are interested in 
the subject of the deaf and dumb 


Recutation. By W. G. Barnard. Se- 
attle, Wash.: Regulation Publishing 
Company. $1.00 net. 

This book covers the causes that have 
produced present economic conditions. 
There are eight politico-economic prob- 
lems before the people today. Namely, 
labor, unemployment, trusts, land mon- 
opoly, vast private fortunes, high cost of 
living, money, tariff. The great need 
of the people for an adequate remedy 
for the solution of the politico-economic 
problems of the day concern the great- 
est minds of the present time. The 
author presents the remedy of Regula- 
tion to solve each problem. The reader 
may judge for himself if this is the 
cure. 
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FOR SALE 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE of all ninds for 
sale. Enquire 8 Hedding avenue. 





VACATION EMPLOYMENT 
SELF RELIANT COLLEGE STUDENTS can 
sell Ebony-black Wall Maps of the World, 
and make next winter's expense money. 
Something entirely new. Many deep rich 
colors. Easy to sell every family one at $2. 
Price printed on them. Price to students, 36 
cents, fully prepaid. J. P. Rawley & Co., 
go2 G St., K. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED 


WANTED—By teacher who has had experi- 

ence at house work in vacations, oppor- 
tunity to work part time at table waitin 
or otherwise in exchange for room an 
board. Address X. eacher, care The 
Chautauquan, Chautauqua, N. Y 


A MAN AND HIS WIFE want employment 


for the summer at Chautauqua. A cook and 
| wo utility man Address X. Y., care 
e Chautauquan, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


COLLEGE STUDENT, 18, wants summer po- 
sition. Willing to do any kind of work. 

Able to tutor in academic and some college 

subjects. Keferences. Address X, Chautau- 

quan, Chautauqua, N. Y 

WANTED—By a teacher, a position at Chau- 
tauqua for the summer vacation. Would 
like time free for one course in the Summer 








School. Address Box 52, Malvern, Pa., stat- 
ing position and salary 
a * 


Cc. E. SMITH 
INSURANCE AND REAL 


ESTATE 


Representing 
Total Assets 

American Fire Ins. Co. of 
New Jersey ..... .$ 9,800,000.00 
Fireman's Fire Ins. Co. of 


New Jersey .. tt 7,700,000.00 
Prussian National Ins. Co. 

of Germany 21,000,000.90 
Northern Assurance Co. of 

London 000,030 00 
A Fine List of Cottages For Sale 


Local and Long Distance Phones 


Office, é Clark Ave., 
ha 


Box 513 
utauqua, N. Y. 





: 





BUNGALOWS AND SUMMER 
HOMES 


I build them from original and care- 
fully studied 
are around 
residence, 
Maple 
Assembly) 


designs. My interests 
Lake, 
lumber yard at 
Chautauqua 


Chautauqua 
mill and 
Springs (opposite 


with 





Oo. S. LANG 


“Bungalow Specialist” 


Send for my booklet “BUNGALOWS” 
MAPLE SPRINGS, N. Y 
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CHAUTAUQUA LOCAL 


NEW GOLF COURSE 





Will be Used for First Time at Chau- 
tauqua This Summer—Detailed De- 
scription by Seymour Dunn 
The preliminary steps toward the es- 

tablishing of a golf club at Chautauqua 

were taken by the Board of Trustees of 

Chautauqua Institution at the annual 

meeting last summer. 

The Institution appropriated $1,000 
toward the club, provided the ground 
just outside the Chautauqua grounds, 
and will furnish the building for the 
club before the opening of the 1914 as- 
sembly. 

The grounds have been mapped and 
laid out into a nine hole course by Mr. 
Seymour Dunn, the noted golf special- 
ist, who is very enthusiastic over the 
result and says that this piece of land 
seems designed by nature for a model 
nine-hole course of about 3,600 yards. 
It is wonderfully provided with natural 
hazards and the drives are long enough 
and difficult enough to tax the skill of 
the ; The 


turf is good and the views to be ob- 


even most expert “golfers.” 
tained are among the most beautiful on 
the lake. 

Mr. Dunn detailed de 
scription of the course as follows 


The 


furnishes a 


undulation of the ground is 


ideal, the 


space abundant, scenery 
magnificent, air very bracing, soil ex 
cellent and the latter will insure a 


splendid turf 

First hole 
splendid hole for the 
hill all the 
sweep one ought to get 250 yards on 
a brassey shot of 225 


ditch 


500 yards, bogey 5 \ 


start, slightly 


down way, with a clear 


their drive, then 
across the 

green. \ hole of 
well 
Start, as it 


vards and a pitch 


guarding the this 


character can not very cause con 


gestion at the offers the 
quickest possible getaway 


No. 2 An ideal 


two shot hole for the crack player. A 


470 vards, bogey 5 


250 yards and a brassey of 


drive of 
220 vards will reach the green, and two 
putts will make a perfect par 4. 

No. 3 The ob- 


in the tee so much dis 


330 yards, bogey 4. 


ject shot 


s Nhe 
tance as position for the second, which 
difficult 


130 yards, acri 


is a very approach of about 
SS a ravine to the green, 
which is guarded on all four sides, the 
reservoir on the left, out of bounds on 
the 


trap hazard at the rear. 


right, the ravine in front, and a 


NEWS 


No. 4.—250 yards, bogey 4. A chance 
for a very long drive to reach the green 
with the reservoir as a hazard to be 
crossed directly in front of the tee. A 
duffer’s tee will be placed on the other 
side of the reservoir for beginners 

No. 5.—A splendid two shot hole 380 
yards, bogey 4. A slightly raised up 
hill drive of 220 yards will place the 
hole exactly within iron range. Slices 
will be looked after by the woods, and 
hazards guarding the front of the green, 
will make it necessary to pitch the ap- 
proach. 


No 6 
delight for the mighty 


560 yards, bogey 6. Another 


swiper, a good 
drive will get 250 yards and a brassey 
the 
the second shot to 
within the boundary fence on the 
right and out of the ditch on the left. A 
approach ditch 
makes it a splendid hole. 

No. 7; 
bogey 3, up into a table green which is 
entirely surrounded by hazards. From 


second should get same, but care 


must be taken on 
keep 
pitch 


across another 


The short hole, only 120 yards, 


the tee the player is faced by a huge 


sand hazard ten feet high, at the top 


of which begins the putting green. A 


very clean cut shot is necessary to make 
and hold the green. 
No. 8.—330 yards, bogey 4. Across 


the ditch, and followed by a running 
approach to the green which calls for 


judgment in borrowing from the side 
hill. 
No. 9.—510 yards, bogey 5. The hard- 


est hole of all and a long one for the 


hard hitter. 225 yards across a sand 


hazard*and up a hill, then another up 


hill brassey shot and a pitch over the 


hazard up onto the terrace green in 
front of the club house. 

Total length of the course 3,450 yards, 
take 


first-class golf to do it. On the 


bogey 40, and it will absolutely 
other 
hand, the average golfer certainly ought 


to be able to do a 50. 


Mrs. Charles Rathbun is the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Rathbun of Hart 
field, this week 

Mrs. W. ]. Cornell left Tuesday for 
New York City 

Mr. Joe Martinez of California is 
the guest of his sister, Mrs. Fay Rath- 
bun. 

Mrs. Lutie E. Hosick, who owns a 


cottage on Ramble avenue, was in town 


this week on ba 


siness 
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School League Meeting 
An interesting feature of the meeting 
f the School Welfare League Monday 
wening was the ceremonial meeting of 
the Wigwam Girls which was given fo 
the first time in public. The topic of 
the meeting was “School Clubs.” Fol- 
very brief 
the time was given over to the discus- 


lowing a business session, 


relation to the school 
Mrs. Henry Knowlton 
Club work, giving 
its aim, plans and full explanation of 
its divisions. Mrs. Hallie B. 
poke briefly of the club in connection 
the Mr. F. R. Denung 
spoke of the Boys’ Club and the school; 


son of clubs in 
and the home. 
the 


wtlined Girls’ 


Grim 


with home 
Mr. Harmon Farr discussing it in re- 
lation to home. 

Following the 
Girls 


the 
League meeting the 
their cere- 
the 


Wigwam concluded 


monial meeting privately in club 


room 


Arbor 
Arbor Day was observed in the High 
School last the 


morning being given over to talks by 


Day Prizes 


Friday, one hour in 


the different teachers and a few recita 
tions. On the afternoon program were 


the reading of the essays on “Kindness 


to Animals,” which were written by 
grade pupils. The prizes were, Ist, 
$1.25; 2nd, 75 cents. Winners of the 


first prizes in the different rooms were 
Essie Mary Hunt, Kathryn 
Baker; of the second, Sidney Hewes, 
Winifred. Bly, The 
judges were Mrs. E. H. and 
Mr. L. B. Yale. 


Swingle, 


Eleanore Taylor 
Blichfedt 


At the St. Elmo 


Among the guests at the St. Elmo are: 


Mrs. Edith Sessions Tupper, New 
York City; Miss Etta Boyle, Pitts- 
burgh; Miss Mary Phelan, Forestville; 
Miss Ada B. Clancy, Niagara Falls; 
Mrs. L. C. McCuliough, Pittsburgh; 
A. D. Ralston, Pittsburgh; H. E. Tup 
per, New York City; William Stoyle, 


Dunkirk; James Stoyle, Dunkirk; W. 


R. Duncan, Jamestown; H. Norman, 
Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. A. 
from Corry, Pa., where she has spent 


D. Colton returned this week 


the winter. 
The Chautauqua High School base- 
ball team won a victory over the May- 


ville town team here last Saturday with 
a score 10 to 7. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ceme- 
tery Association will meet on Wednes 
May 20, Mrs. M. L. Ecker 


and on Wednesday, June 3 will serve 


day, with 


supper at the Ohio cottage with a sale 


of ready made articles. 
Miss Dorothy Sternberg and Miss 
Mary Grim have been absent from 


school this week on account of illness. 

Miss Grace Fenton of Albion, N. Y., 
arrived this week for the season 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Boal and daugh- 
ter, Dorothy, have returned from Flor 
ence Villa, Fla. 

The the 
deavor last Sunday evening was led by 
Miss Harriet McCoy, the 
“Health Hints.” 


meeting of Christian En 


with topic, 





ATTENTION 

To all cottage holders at Chautauqua who an- 
ticipate installing gas in their cottages. The 
South Shore Natural Gas and Fuel Company 
would urge that their applications be made 
for service lines as early as possible. Leave 
your order at Gas Office in Colonnade Build- 
ing. 


729 
Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram are based on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 


1. Summary of the A-B-C mediation 
efforts. 

2. Roll Call. “Peace.” 

3. Discussion of the Colorado trouble 

4. Talk on insurance by an insurance 
man. 

5. Suggestions for a community spring 
cleaning. 

“e es 





HARMON FARR 


PLANING MILL 


Rough and Dressed Lumber, 
Sash, Doors, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster 
If you are going to build at 
Chautauqua, let me give you an 
estimate on materials which are 

included in the job. 


Telephone Connection 
Chautauqua, New York 














time. N: 





Look these Horses over 
Before Buying Elsewhere 
Pennsylvania Express Co. 


351-353 EAST 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Must be Sold Within Next 30 Days 
140—YOUNG WORK HORSES AND MARES—140 
In good condition, weighing from goo to 1600 Ibs. 
been bought green within the past two years, and have been used in 
and around the city. Among them are matched teams suitable for gen- 
eral business, also several pavement sore mares. 
Prices: Single horses $45 to $200 Teams $115 to $400. 
days trial allowed. If not as represented can be returned within trial 
reasonable offer refused. 


New Youik City with blankets, halters and collars. 


All cars transfer to the door. 


See Superintendent Phone 7481 Murray Hill 


These horses have 


Thirty 


All horses shipped 400 miles from 


One block from Long Island ferry. 











CHAUTAUQUA LOCAL 


Mrs. Stella Alexander 
The death of Mrs. Stella 
Rice, 


Rice 
Alexander 
aged 56 years, occurred at her 
home in Lakewood, Friday morning of 
last week. Funeral services were held 
at the Lakewood M. E. Church Monday 
morning at 10:30 o'clock, interment be- 
ing made in the Chautauqua cemetery. 
For n 


a boardin 


years Mrs. Rice conducted 
@tfage here at 33 Miller 
avenue and was a member of the Chau 
Methodist Church for 


tauqua thirty 


yei °s. 


Earl Powell 

Word has been received of the death 
of Mr. Earl ‘Powell which occurred last 
week in Tucson, Ariz. Interment 
mate in Buffalo 


M.. Powell 


tauqua, having 


was 
was his home 
Chau- 


summers 


which 
was well known at 
spent many 


here. 





‘Thomas Bailey Lovell 

Thomas Bailey Lovell, LL.D., of Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.,a loyal Chautauquan, 
whose illness was reported in these col- 
umns last month, died on Monday, May 
4. Funeral held at the 
family home May 6, conducted by Rev. 
John E. First 
Congregational Church. 
at Nunda, N. Y. His wife and one 
son, W. W. Lovell of Toronto, survive 
him. 

Dr. Lovell was born in 
N. Y., attended public 
and was graduated from the University 
of Rochester. Hobart College gave him 
his doctor’s degree. After 
school in Attica, N. Y., he became prin- 
cipal of the Cleveland Avenue school, 
Niagara Falls, in 1888, then was made 
first principal of the high school, serv- 
ing until his retirement six years ago 
and rounding out 48 years of teaching. 
Flags at half-mast on the public schools 
of Niagara Falls honored the memory 
of this educator. 

Dr. Lovell was president of the Ni- 
agara Fails Civic Club, president of the 
Historical Society, 


services were 


Vassar, pastor of the 


Interment was 


Brooklyn, 


schools there, 


teaching 


Niagara Frontier 


and active in other historical and lit- 


erary organizations. He was a gradu- 


ate and one of the vice presidents of 


the C. L. S. C. Class of 1888. For many 


years he had been president of the 


Chautauqua Educational Conference of 
School Principals and Teachers which 


met every day during the Summer 


Schools term 
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Mrs. David Nash is visiting relatives 
in Buffalo and near vicinity this week. 
Mr. F. C. York on 


business 


gray is in New 


Arthur E. 
speaking 


Bestor left Sun- 


Director 


day for a tour of eastern 


chautauquas. He expects to return to 
Chautauqua about June 1. 
Mr. E. H. Blichfeldt, who 


absent on a three weeks’ speaking trip 


has been 


through Pennsylvania, returned to 
Chautauqua Monday 
The regular meeting of the 
Aid Society will be held in the Church 
parlors Tuesday afternoon, May 10. 
Mr. Mr Mrs. 


Hayward and son have arrived and are 


Ladies’ 


George Tew and and 


occupying their cottage on Scott aye 
nue. They wintered at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Miss Stella Goodnight is absent from 
the offices on a two-weeks vacation. 

Miss Eleanor Fonda spent last week 
end at her home in Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. Goodrich Smith arrived Sat- 
urday for the season. 

Mrs. Mary Addison, who owns the 
cottage at 33 Waugh, was in town this 
week on business 


WANTED—By two girls, 
nine-hour day positions of moderately 
light 
table waiting positions preferred. 


college 


work or 
Ad- 
dress 163 West College St., Room m, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


work. Serving room 





F. W. Crandall, President 





The State Bank of Mayville 


MAYVILLE, NEW YORK 


E. D. Reagen, Cashier 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $37,500.00 


The business of Chautauqua concessioners, cottage holders and summer 


visitors is solicited. 


THE BANK NEAREST CHAUTAUQUA 


A. E. Skinner, Vice-President 











Put in Your Gas Now 


WE HAVE ON HAND FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


HARDWARE, PLUMBING AND PAINT 
C. S. ARNOLD 


Gas Stoves—-The best, also cheap 


ones. 


Hot Plates—One, two and three 


burner. 


Ovens—One and two burner, plain 
and glass doors. 


Gas Lights—Welsbach. 

I have a large force of competen’ 
gas fitters and will cheerfully 2: 
you an estimate on your requ': 


ments in this line. 














